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AJariy  Among  Ug  Have4  Voted  for  t&« 
Great  Emancipator. 


I*. . 

Next  Sunday,   November  8,   will  be 

the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  seqojad 

election   of   Abraham   Lincoln   to  Jhe 

presidency.     Following  the  long  dark, 

period  of  the  civil  war,  his  re-nomina-/ 

lion  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  coa- 


l  country,  he  was  nut  near  old  enough 
£  'to  vote.  He  gives  an  Interesting  ac- 
|<j,Ount  of  the  manner  in  which  a  regi- 


mental election  w$s;  held.    "Our  c&tao&t&'l.i 


was  laid  off  like  a  town,"  said  Mr 
j  Ralston,  "and  the  tents  were  in  regu- 
]  Ij.  r  streets.  At  this  election  an  officer 
Ml  at  the  door  of  a  tent  with  the  el- 
iction  tickets  and  a  book.  The  bal- 
ot  box  stood  by  itself,  out  in  the  niid- 
le  of  the  street.    The  voter  was  given  j 


Robert  Gallo.way  was,£  young  man, 
fititf  living  in  his  native  state  of  In<„>, 
Ji'.La,    He  cast  his  vote  for  Lincoln  in 


vention  and  his  re-elction  by  a  mostj'fjjt  ticket,  his  name  was  recorded  and  4 
decisive  vote  of  the  people,  was  the;  [j  he  walked  out  to  where  the  box  3tood  ' 
first   cheerful   and   happy    event   that 
had  come  to  the  good  president  during 
.'hit;   hard    and    troublous    term.     This' 


•d  dropped  in  his  ballot."  - 
B.  S.  Norton  voted  at  the  election  > 
held  by  his  regiment,  the  20th  Wiscon- 


ery  man  was  for  Lincoln,"  says  Mr. 
Norton.  McClellan  got  but  very  few 
votes  In  the  regiment. 

U.  C.  Bradley  voted  for  Lincoln' at 
Knoxville,  Iowa,  having  returned  from 
the  service.  Mr.  Bradley,  with  J.  R. 
Owens  and  John  Cassel,  were  present 
at  a  debate  held  between  Lincoln  and 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  at  Oquaqua,  III,, 
in  ^1858.  Only  Mr.  Bradley  had  a 
chance  to  vote  for  Lincoln,  the  others 
b-nng  still  in  the  army.  These  three, 
so  far  as  told,  are  the  only  ones  among 
Ug -who  ever  saw  Mr.  Lincoln. 

George  Hamilton  was  in  a*hospital 
at  Springfield,  111.,  recovering  from  a 
severe    wound    received    at    Kenesaw 
Mountain  on  the  first  of  July  preced 
ing":    He  had  been  brought  north,  and 
by  election  time  was  able  to  go  home  f 
to  vote  and  the  Lincoln  majority  .was  s 
swelled  one  more  thereby. 


expression  of  the  confidence  and  .trflSt  :p  g1n>  ^own  \n  Mobile  Bay.    "Almost  ev-  ; 
of  the  nation  was  of  course  particular^ 
ly  gratifying  to  Mr.  Lincoln.     It  wan 
the    voice    of    the    people    approving 
what  he  had  accomplished  and  saying 
«  that  he,  and  not  another,   should  di- 
rect the  work  to  its  conclusion.     His,? 
real  pleasure  at  the  favorable  result | 
was  expressed  in  various  ways,  while 
to  his  friends   he  modestly  observed 
■  that  he  was  glad  to  find,  first,  that  t%" 
people  had  no  wish  to  trade  horses  i% 
the'  middle  of  a  stream,  and   second} 
that  he  was  pleasd  to  know  that  th#| 
c^d  not  regard?  him  as  so  poor  a  horsq: 
T>ut,what  ifc  trading,  they  might  hjpe, 
found,  a  worse. 

It  is  a  matter  of  interest  that  afte*5 
the  lapse  of  a  full  half  century  W.&1 
find  here  many  who  had  a  part  In 
that  memorable  election,  and  by  thei^ 
own  votes  helped  to  swell  the  message 
of  Approval  for  "Uncle  Abe"  and  his  I 
administration.     Here   are   a   number 


Thomas  Moxley  lived  in  North  Car- 
olina during  the  war  period  and  was 
hen,  as  always  since,  a  strong  union 

Miian.  His  father  narrowly  escaped 
n^assinafion  on  account  of  his  ucion 
sentiments.  No  votes  were  cast  there 
in  I860  except  for  Breckenridge.  Lin- 
coln and  DougJao  men  were  compelb  d 
•o  remain  quiet.  Of 'course  there 
was^no  election  in  that  state  '.n  ->i  ■ 
Jesse  Nowles  was  a  bell  boy  at  the 
Metropolitan  hotel  in  Chicago  when 
Lincoln  was  nominated  there  in  IStiO. 
This  hotel  was  situated  on  the  corner 
o|  "Wells  and  Randolph,  only  two 
Mocks  from  the  famous  Wigwam.  Mr. 
NoWles  has  avvery   keen  recollection 

1  of  that  Interesting  event.  One  year 
Utter  he  vks  one  of  the  great  throng 
who  viewt  the  remains  of  the  great 
statesman,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  as  he 

May   in   state   in   that   city,   his   death 

1]  mourned  alike  by  former  followers 
and  opponents.  ,  ,  , 

Frank  Shinn  had  no  part  in  either 
of  the  elections  of  CO  or  64,  but  has  a 
Very  vivid  remembrance  of  the  election 
in  Macedonia  township  in  1860.  It 
was  held  at  the  old  store  in  Old  Mace- 
donia, a  place  well  remembered  by  old 
limers.  Cornealus  Voorhis  kept  the 
'store  and  was  one  of  the  clerks  of 
the  election,  W.  W.  Wilson  being  the 
Other.  Tlie  judges  were  Luther  Tuttle, 
Ezra     Baker    and     William    Hindman. 


and  if  there  are  others  we  should  be 

glad  to  know  it:  'serving   together   in   an   Illinois   regi- 

. .     -  ,  „  .  'ment.     They  went  home  together  and 

'-— >Sjx  of  our  older  reside*«»'*4iljiylfQE,  „^,,  ■  +  ^ .  «.>^*-«  •.-*■•. 
BnValn   both  ir- TSGCTand  I^Thls^'^  attfl<*same  Precinct.    Both  were 
are  T.  J.  J>m-s,  C.  R,  Burton,  Jas.  F.  #""    '    ]    '"'"  ! 

Smith,  Jas.  P.  Allensworth,  Hugb  Kin'jj 


three  entered  the  army  and  saw  servr?  home  *°  vote-  0f  this  Mr-  Rogers 
ice  in  the  field  between  the  years'  recalls  a  funny  incident.  Of  about 
named.     Mr.   Kinser   was   still   in  ■  iiu&  twenty    democrats    belonging    to    th 


"W.  S.  Edic  and  Robert  Wilson  were  |f  Macedonia    then    included    the    south 

vlalf  of  what  Is  now  Carson  township, 

and  had  about  one  voter  to  every  two 

L  sections.      The    voters,    besides    those 

1  named  as  election  officials'  were:  Jno. 


G.  W.  Roger's  was  serving  with  his 


ser    and    Furman    Morris.  )  The    las&  regiment  in  Mississippi,  but  was  nsent  P  er  Hunter,  Joseph  Z.  Losh,  Wffl.   vVol- 


service  in  1864  and   voted  at  a  regi- 
mental  election.     He   belonged   to   an, 
Ohip   regiment,   and   Ohio   troops  ci 
their  vote  in  their  regiments. 

G.  SL  J^vAxigm  voted  for  Lincoln,  p . 
his  -first  election,  but  was  helping 
chase  Hood's  army  out  of  Georgia  at 
the  time  of  the  second  election.  Illi- 
nois  did   not   provide   means   for  her 


company,  all  but  four  hud  become  Lin- 
coln men,  but  one  of  these  four — a 
corporal — had  been  selcted  to  go  north 
I  On  the  day  they  were  to  leave,  and 
only  an  hour  before-  the  time  to  start 
the  colonel  jcame   in   a   hurry   to   the 


Aglar,  George  Cotton,  George  Bowen, 


cctt,  John  "Wagoner,  Asa  Shinn,  Wm 
Price,  Garrett  Mikesell,  Thomas  J. 
Ring  and  Maroni  Ring.  Of  the  votes 
cast  Lincoln  received  only  three,  to 
sixteen  for  Douglas.  The  three  Lin- 
coln men  were  Voorhis,  Baker  and 
"Wilson.  Most  of  the  others  were  su;j- 
^i.porters  of  Lincoln  by  the  next  elec- 
tion.     Several  -joined    the    army    and 


soldiers  to  voteln  the  field.       , 

S     James  Wright  and  A.  F.  Stone  were, 

'';■■■     ,  .  rsv.-  J?      j      \. ,  i  around   saw   private   Rogers.     "Here, 

i*riembers  of  Ohio  regiments  and  voted -i  v       ,.  „   , 

{&&(%{,■.  .,,      ,     ,  ,,     -,:         .     ,  L ,    Rogers,    you    go,      he    ordered.-    "Get 

down  near  Atlanta.    Mr.  Stone  lacked  I.      %    ,.      .  .  .  ,      ,  . 

if«  iun '  "■  -«  u  •         £  ^   *  iu    ■  t     .,'   "ready    quick,    or    go    without    getting 

fa  little  of  being  of  age,  opt  .the;,  election 

[  oiilcers  did   not  ask  for  a  certificate 

at  birth  and  Mrv'Stone  registered  his 

Fyote  for  "Old;  Abe;"     ' 

John  Ralston  was  an  Ohio  volunteer,, 

ut   though   old   enough   to  3erve   his 

Coaaov^  t^J*'',  //-^r-/7. 


;  captain  and  asked  the  names  of  those  I  ;  &  shinn,  who  was  among  the  first 
who  were  to  go.  Finding  the  corpora."!,;  t0  enlist,  died  in  the  service.  None  of 
o3  the  list  he  made  prompt  and  em-  h  the    voters    named    are    now    living 

[phatic  objections  to  a  corporal  being  I  J-rank  Shinn  received  his  first  political 
pared    from    his    post,    and    looking  [)  j  ecognition  at  this  time,  one  vote  b^- 


f ready,"   and   before   he   could   recover  P 
from  his  surprise  Mr.  Rogers  was  on  f£ 
:  his  way  home  to  election. 

J.   A.   Brockman   was   born   in   Ger  •, 


many  and  Joshua  Alston  in  England.  i< 
Their  first  votes  were  cast  in  1864  for  ts 
ElnjcglR.  .  :4jafei,it; '.>■,'„■  ^aa^t^ifa..'^ 


ing   cast   for   him   for   justice   of   the 
peace.     He  was  then  about  seventeen 


years  old. 


t>. 


r  ; 


The  voters  of  Grove  townsbrp  \n 
1860,  as  Mr.  Shinn  recalls  them,  were, 
Silas  Wheeler,  Soloman  "Wheeler-,  Rob- 
eit  Brown,  Levi  Graybill,  David  Stid- 
ham,  John  Smith,  John  Winegar,  Join 
R.   and   Wm.   Traver,   Stephen.  Smith,' 

Am&  Smith^jygsaftdfti  Osier,  Thcyi- 


3  Connor,  Jefferson  Tegg,  James  fci. 
/Watson,  James  and  George  Otto,  A  .'. 
Field,  Prank  Eield.  Calvin  Bradway, 
and  William  Belch.  There  were  more- 
Lincoln  men  there  than  at  Macedonia, 
though  Douglas  had  the  township  by* 
a  good  plurality.  None  of  these  meu 
t.re  now  living.  Mr.  Sliinn  has -no 
particular  remembrance  of  the  elec-{ 
tion  of  1864. 

Fifty  years  is  a  long  time  and  things11 
then   doubtful  and   uncertain,    in  "t\e 
passage   of   the  v.years,   become   plati* 
and  clear.    The  judgment  of  the  half 
century  confirms   the  wisdom  of  V.e' 
men  who  by  their  votes  S.nd  influence 
supported   Abraham   Lincoln    and   theB 
union    cause.      They    "builded    bette- 
than   they  knew"  for  they  did  what 
v:as   best  for  that  time  and   for   aAf 
future   time,   and  the  country   today 


recalls  with  honor  and  gratitude  th^Ir? 
a  ^t  of  fifty  years  agoflftT 


.v^w^yii^f**-".  -iS&itte '  JMt.-.:  - 
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LINCOLN  VOTERS 
HOLDtJNIQUEPARTY 

Ten  Who  Cast  First  Ballot  for 
Emancipator  Honor  His  Mem- 
ory at  W.  C.  Crane'Sj  Luncheon. 


MESSAGE     FROM     HARDING 


Robert  T.    Lincoln,   Son  of   Former 

President,  and   Ex-Gov.   Miller 

Alao  Send  Congratulations. 


A  unique  luncheon  party  to  honor  the 
memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln  met  yes- 
terday at  the  home  of  Warren  C.  Crane, 
121  West  Seventieth  Street.  There  were 
ten  men  present,  all  of  whom  cast  their 
firqt  ballots  for  Lincoln  as  President.  A 
few  cast  their  ballots'  for  Lincoln's  sec- 
ond term. 

Mr.  Crane  conceived  the  Idea  of 
gathering  together  a  little  band  of 
Lincoln  voters  while  discussing  old  times 
recently  with  several  members  of  the 
Ye  Olde  Settlers'  Association  of  Te  West 
Side,  of  which  he  was  the  founder. 

Messages  of  congratulation  were  re- 
ceived from  President  Harding,  former 
Governor  Nathan  L.  Miller  and  Robert 
T.  Lincoln,  son  of  the  former  President.! 
Those  present  at  the  luncheon  and  their 
ages  were:  C.  M.  Coutan,  80;  Charles, 
E.  Foster,  83 ;  Major  George  Haven  Put- 
nam, 78;  George  Palmer  Putnam,  83; 
Charles  Henry  Paddock.  82;  E.  M. 
Stiger,  84;  James  T.  Pratt.  85;  John  F. 
Cuyler,  84 ;  William  B.  Stout.  85.  and 
Warren  C.  Crane.  Illness  prevented  a 
few  from  attending,  among  them  John 
N.  Beach  of  Brooklyn.  86. 

Major     Putnam,     the     publisher     and 

patriotic   speaker,    who    was  a   prisoner" 

in    Libby    Prison  i  when    the    vote    was 

taken  on  Not.  1,  1864,  said:    ■  . 

1  ."1.WM  oahr  ZQ  xearjuglArftfc.tb*  tfcnev 


bvt  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  vot;ng 
resided  that  If  I  was  old  enough  to  be 
ajfprlsoner  of  war  I  was  qualified  to 
vote  and  so  I  cast  my.  first ,  ballot  for 
Lincoln.  Many  months-  afterward  1 
heard  from  Lincoln's  son,  Robert  T« 
Lincoln,  that  his.  father  was  deeply* 
touched  by  the  loyal  support." 

Mr.  Coutan  was  a  Major  in  the  Tenth 
New  Tork  Volunteers  when  he  voted  *m 
Nov.  1,  1864,  while  the  army  was  be-  I 
sieging  Petersburg.  Mr.  Paddock  was. 
also  in  the  army  and  voted  at  Morris 
Island,  opposite  Charleston,  S.  C.  George 
Palmer  Putnam,  a  cousin  of  Major 
Putnam,  voted  from  his  home  in  Buf+ 
falo.  Mr.  Crane  at  the  time  was  a 
traveling  salesman  and  carne  ■  to  New 
York  from  Illinois,  spending  $100  for 
the  trip. 

I     "  My  vote  for  Lincoln."  he  said,  "  was 
!  cast    In'  a  ginmill    in   Centre    Street," 

President  Harding's  message  to  Mr. 
■  Crane  follows: 

I  "It  has  been  a  real  pleasure  to/  me  to 
I  learn  of  the  unique  party  you  are  giving 
for  the  men  who  voted  for  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  I860  and  1864.  As  you  sug- 
gest  In  your  note  their  numbers,  espe- 
cially of  the  voters  of  1860  are  getting 
few;  but  the  more  we  should  delight  to 
honor  them,  for  in  so  doing  we  testify 
to  the  nation's  unending  affection  and 
to  Its  eternal  appreciation  of  the  great 
service  of  those  who  made  possible  the 
preservation  of  our  Institutions." 

Robert  T.  Lincoln  wrote  from  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. : 

,  "I  appreciate  most  highly  the  honor 
done  to  the  memory  of  my  father  by  the 
meeting  to  be  held  at  your  house  by 
you  and  other  friends  who  voted  for 
him  at  the  presidential  elections  of  1860 
and  1804,  and  I  most  heartily  beg  that 
you  will  thank  all  of  these  old  sup- 
porters of  his  who  will  be  assembled 
upon    your  Invitation." 

Former  Governor  Miller,  in  his  mes- 
sage, said  : 

,TIn  I860  and  again  in  1864.  putting 
principle  above  everything  else  they 
voted  for  one  of  the  greatest  men  the 
world^has  ever  known.  If  In  these  days 
of  expediency  and  selfishness,  we  could 
Imbibe  from  the  survivors  of  that  time 
more  of  the  spirit  of  adherence  to  prin- 
ciple and  more  of  the  dispositions  which 
maintain  the  Institutions  which  Linc<#'n 
preserved   for   us,    it   would   be   well." 

The  oldest  Lincoln  voter  discovered  by 
Mr.  Crane  is  Matthias  Hindcliffe  of  Og- 
den.  Utah,  who  is  87  years  of  age. 
Other  voters  who  sent  their  regrets  were 
John  T.  Fletcher  of  Johnson,  Orange 
County,  N.  T.,  83  years;  Lyman  S. 
Johnson,  New  Britain.  Conn.,  85  years: 
Geofrey  Lincks,  Brooklyn,  82  years; 
William  H.  Barker,  Yonkers,  84  years ; 
S.  C.  Barlow,  Roselle,  N.  J.,  82  years, 
and  W.  B.  Gould,  Port  Jefferson.  L.  t., 
82  years.  i  - 
.  .,.. .,  . —  \  \     /    s ^— 
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LINCOLN  VOTERS  MEET. 

Seventy-Seven  Gather  at  Dinner 
Held  In  Vermont. 
Unique  among  the  countless  assem- 
blages of  the  world  waa  a  recent  gath-, 
cring  of  nearly  fourscore  men  to  whom 
belongs  the  proud  distinction  of  having 
voted  for  Abraham  Lincoln  for  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  They  are 
all  Vermontera  cither  by  birth  or  resi- 
dence and  were  tin-  guests  of  James  B, 
Wilbur  of  Manchester,  Yt..  at  a  dinner 
given     in   their   honor   in   Burlington. 

The  reunion,  followed  by  a  formal  or- 
ganization, is  intended  to  be  the  start 
of  a  nation-wide  movement  to  form  an 
association  of  Lincoln  voters,  and  the 
event  formed  a  part  of  Burlington's  I 
celebration  of  the  louth  anniversary  o/  j 
Its    founding. 

Jt  waa  a  notable  gathering.  A  large 
majority  of  the  men  who  assembled  had 
borne  arms  In  the  defense  of  their 
country  during  the  conflict  which  closed 
fifty-nine  years  ago.  Many  of  them 
still  wore  the  honored  uniforms  of 
"  Union  blue  "  and  the  hats  with  the 
band  of  gold  braid  which  marked  them 
as  comrades  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic. 

There  were  seventy-seven  of  them, 
a«d  they  came  from  all  parts  of  Ver- 
mont, and  many  of  them  had  an  added 
distinction  of  having  voted  for  the 
martyr  President  In  two  elections— in 
I860   and    again    in    1SU4. 

As  they  ate  they  were  in  reminiscent 
mood  and  talked  of  events  that  are  high 
lights  of  American  history.  One  group  , 
of  octogenarians  discussed  the  differ- 
ence between  service  in  their  day  and 
during  tlie  World  War.  One  veteran 
concluded  by  saying,  "  There  was  never 
too  much  done  for  the  soldiers  In  any 
war." 

During  the  after-dinner  exercises, 
Alfred  Washburn  of  Milton,  Yt.,  a  94- 
year-old  veteran  with  a  snowy  patri- 
archal beard,  made  a  few  remarks  and 
recalled  the  days  of  his  early  manhood 
when  railways  and  telegraphs  were  un- 
known in  Vermont.  There  were  many 
Incidents  of  rare  Interest  brought  out 
at  the  gathering-.  Three  Bartlett 
brothers  from  Plainfield,  \'t.,  were  pres- 
ent and  were  asked  to  stand  up.  Their 
ages  are,  respectively.  80,  SU  and  86. 
They  all   voted   for  Lincoln. 

The  oldest  man  present  was  Dr.  H. 
A.  Buck  of  Burlington,  who  is  Ufl  years 
old  and  a  member  of  Standard  Post  G. 
A.  R.  He  was  surgeon  in  the  army  and 
is  said  to  be  the  oldest  veteran  of  the 
Civil    War. 

David  Marcy,  82  years  old,  of  Rich- 
ford.  Vt.,  brought  with  him  a  unique 
souvenir  of  the  surrender  of  General 
Robert  E.  Lee  and  Ids  army.  It  is  a 
badge  made  of  wood  from  the  apple  tree 
under  which  General  Lee  surrendered 
his  sword  to  General  Grant.  The  badge 
is  set  in  a  silver  frame  and  on  the 
front  is  Inscribed  Mr.  Marcy's  name. 
On  the  reverse  Is  engraved  on  the  silver 
setting    the    story    of    the    surrender. 

James  B.  Wilbur  and  Robert  Lincoln, 
son  of  President  Lincoln,  who  lias  a 
Summer  home  near  Manchester,  Vt., 
were  elected  honorary  members  in  the 
newly-formed  Lincoln  Association. 
Robert  Lincoln  was  unable  to  be  pres- 
ent,   but   sent    a    message    of   greeting. 


These  Old  Boys 
Don't  Believe  in 
Changing  Parties 

Six  Who  Voted   For  Lincoln 
Live  in  Aurora.  If2)1) 

If  there  were  more  nonagenarians 
in  this  country  with  political  views  the 
same  as  the  seven  men  in  Aurora  who 
have  passed  the  90  year  old  mark, 
President  Hoover  wouldn't  have  to 
worry  about  re-election.  They  are  all 
"dyed-in-the-wool"  Republicans. 

For  instance,  Bert  Wilder,  97,  of 
728  North  Lake  street,  who  first  voted 
for  Fremont  and  the  rest  of  the  Re- 
publican ticket  in  1856,  nine  years  be- 
fore Abraham  Lincoln  was  assassi- 
nated, says  he  is  so  strong  for  Hoover 
that  he  wishes  his  years  bore  down 
on  him  lighter  so  he  could  actively 
campaign  for  the  president. 

Preston  McDole,  93,  of  114  Black- 
hawk  street,  feels  much  the  same  way 
about  it.  With  the  exception  of  1928, 
when  Smith  lost  to  Hoover,  Mr.  Mc- 
Dole has  voted  the  Republican  ticket 
for  the  last  70  years.  His  late  father, 
Rodney  McDole,  worked  with  Lincoln 
as  a  surveyor  at  Salem  in  1835,  so 
Preston  comes  by  his  Republicanism 
naturally. 

I.  S.  Dunning,  98,  of  402  Cedar 
street,  the  oldest  living  resident  In 
Aurora,  hag  voted  for  every  Repub- 
lican presidential  candidate  since  Fre- 
mont lost  to  Buchanan  in  1856.  In 
this  connection,  however,  he  wants  it 
understood  that  while  he  is  for  Hoover 
for  re-election  he  is  going  to  split  his 
ticket  and  give  his  gubernatorial  vote 
to  Horner. 

Henry  R.  Tanner,  90,  of  304  Oak 
avenue,  Aurora's  oldest  merchant,  who 
still  conducts  his  hardware  store  in 
River  street,  is  also  a  Hoover  sup- 
porter. Discussing  his  Republicanism, 
he  says:  "I  always  was  one,  and  I  al- 
ways will  be." 

Altho  too  young  to  vote  for  Lincoln 
the  first  time  he  ran  for  the  presi- 
dency, J.  M.  Kennedy,  414  West  Park 
avenue,  also  90,  voted  for  the  great 
emancipator  when  he  was  re-elected. 
Dan  A.  Wedge,  Pennsylvania  avenue, 
90,  had  just  turned  21  when  election 
day  in  1860  rolled  around  and  he 
voted  for  Lincoln.  Gerry  Walker,  121 
South  Elmwood  drive,  cast  his  first 
vote  for  Grant  in  1868.  All  three  men 
have  voted  Republican  all  their  lives. 
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Sqnire  William  Paul  and  Picture  of  His  Home. 


Staff  Special. 

Clinton,  Mo.,  Feb.  12.—  "More 
Lincolnism  would  mean  less  Bolshe- 
vism." 

So  says  Squire  William  Paul,  100, 
who  voted  for  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
1860.  It  took  courage  for  Paul,  an 
immigrant  from  Lincoln's  county  in 
Kentucky,  to  stand  at  the  polls  be- 
fore the  hostile  and  menacing  Demo- 
crats of  Missouri  and  call  the  name 
of  "Honest  Abe."  His  was  the  only 
Lincoln  vote  in  Shawnee  township 
and  one  of  three  in  the  county. 

"They  threatened  to  shoot  me," 
chuckled  the  squire  last  week. 
"They  sure  hated  black  Republicans 
in  Missouri  those  days. 

It  was  Horace  Greeley's  cry  of 
"Young  man,  go  west,"  that  gave 
the  wanderlust  to  young  Paul  in 
1842.  He  walked  most  of  the  way 
from  Elizabethtown,  Ky.  In  a  pin 
oak  grove,  a  dozen  miles  from  here, 
he  built  the  house  where  he  still 
lives.  Some  of  the  land  about  the 
cabin  Paul  bought  at  SI  an  acre  with 
fees  from  the  sale  of  slaves  at  auc- 
tion. He  is  the  only  man  alive  in 
Missouri,  it  is  said,  who  ever  held  a 
sale  of  men. 

Now,  before  the  fireplace  that  has 
kept  him  warm  for  7S  years,  Squire 
Paul  sits  and  nods  and  with  his  slow 
drawl  oddly  accented  by  the  rythmic 
JCbaffllE— Pf    strong   old    jaws    against 


We 
Says 
Life 


Lincolnism, 
Man  Who  Risked 
to  Vote  For  Him 


native  leaf  tobacco,  tells  and  retells 
the  stories  of  his  life. 

Missouri  seethed  with  politics  in 
its  early  days.  Lincoln  was  an  up- 
start and  a  madman  in  the  opinion  of 
Missouri  politicians.  This  settler  on 
the  hill  should  be  tarred  and  feather- 
ed for  his  support  of  Lincoln. 

They  brought  an  ultimatum  to 
Paul.  He  might  be  a  Republican, 
they  said,  but  he  must  not  talk 
about  it.  Voting  was  by  voice,  hence 
talking  and  it  followed,  the  neigh- 
bors told  him,  that  he  might  not  vote 
for  Lincoln  again.  But  Lincoln  ran 
again  and  again  Paul  called  his  name 
at  the  polls. 

"What  manner  of  man  is  this?*' 
asked  the  Democrats  one  of  another. 
"What  manner  of  man  who  will  not 
change  his  politics  to  save  his 
scalp?" 

Sure  of  his  honesty,  then,  and  his 
adherence  to  what  he  believed  right, 
they  elected  him  squire,  or  justice  of 
the  peace,  and  until  he  retired  many 
years  later,  agsunst  their  wishes,  was 
the  township  judge. 

Success  in  life,  says  this  man  who 
has  been  living  100  years,  is  measur-  : 
ed  by  the  number  of  a  man's  friends. 

Lincoln's  words,  "with  malice  to- 
ward none  and  charity  toward  all," 
has  been  the  motif  of  his  life,  Squire 
Paul  says. 

"Love  them  that  hate  you,"  ad- 
vised the  squire.  "Love  them  that 
hate  you,  son,  and  100  years  isn't 
very  long." 

If  folk  today  tried  consistently  to 
treat  each  other  with  the  charity 
Lincoln  showed,  Bolshevism  would 
fall  of  its  own  weight  and  the  radical 
add  white  and  blue  to  his  red  flag, 
believes  Squire  Paul. 

"The  world  needs  more  Lincoln- 
ism," says  he.  "Then  it  would  make 
leagues   of   nations   feasible." 

Some  men  attain  great  age  with 
naught  to  boast  of  save  their  an- 
tiquity, but  Squire  Paul,  say  his 
neighbors,  has  achieved  the  only  suc- 
cess he  considers  worthwhile  —  the  i 
love  of  his  fellow  man. 
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